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PUNCH’S SKETCHY 
INTERVIEWS. 


MR. 


VIUI.—Mr. YERKEs. 


WHEN we asked to be shown into the 
resence of the Moleonnaire, as Mr. 
ERKES has been facetiously called from 





“He’s down there,” said the boy. 


his burrowing proclivities, we were led 
by a confiding and very buttony boy 
to the brink of a yawning chasm. 

“He ’s down there,” said the boy. 

“But we’ve come to interview him 
with our little camera,’’ we replied. 

“Can’t be helped, Sir,”’ said the boy. 
“He’s in the blue clay, and nobody 's 
allowed down for fear it’s Mr. BEERBouw 
Morean in disguise.” 

“But we're not,” we said ; “anything 
but that. We haven’t the change for 
half-a-crown.”’ 

“T daren’t run the risk,” said the boy. 
“These tubers would make very small 





“ My taste for excavation is hereditary.” 








potatoes of me if I let down a member 
of the wrong syndicate. You ’ve no idea 
how complicated life is since the row 
in the Parliamentary Committee.” 

“And does Mr. Yerkes live under the 
earth always?” we asked. 

“Yessir, except when he comes up 
for air, or to read the Parliamentary 
Reports.” 

“But how about his meals ?”’ 

“Oh, we sends them down a soup- 
tureenean tunnel communicating with 
the kitchens.” 

Seeing that our endeavour was useless 
we desired to be allowed to telephone 
to the great Pluto-crat in his infernal 
regions, and in a few moments communi- 
cations were satisfactorily established. 

“How do you like London?” we 
asked. 

«,‘ Very much, down here,’’ replied Mr. 
YERKES in a rich basso profondo. “ But 
then my taste for excavation is heredi- 
tary. My grandfather was a confirmed 
Troglodyte, and lived exclusively on 
truffles. My mother, also, was passion- 
ately fond of tuberoses.”’ 

“Ts it true, Mr. Yerkes,” we asked, 
“that you have made some remarkable 
sochenbualead discoveries in the course of 
your excavations ?”’ 

“Certainly,” responded the eminent 
financier. “I think of permanently 
taking up my residence in a Roman 





, 


“Mushrooms grow in the greatest abundance.’ 


villa which I have restored, and lighting 
a set of catacombs on the Brush 
system.” 

“Don’t you find the atmosphere 
trying?” 

“On the contrary, it is singularly 
pure. We are entirely free from fogs, 
and mushrooms grow in the greatest 
abundance. The underground cure for 
insomnia is gaining converts every 
day.” 

““And your recreation—how do you 
manage that?” 

“Easily. First of all there is the 
Multiple Unit Library, for those of a 
studious habit. Personally I am devoted 
to tubular bridge and music.” 

“May I ask what is your favourite 
song?”’ 

*** Down Among the Dead Men,’”’ 
immediately responded the genial 
millionaire. 

“ And your favourite author?” 

“ Bret Harte, the digger poet.” 





“One word more,’ we ventured. 
“How do you pronounce your name?” 

Mr. YERKES coughed inscrutably. 

“ Does it rhyme to Perks ?”’ 

He signified the negative forcibly. 

“To turkeys?” 

He admitted it. ‘According to the 
Chronicle,”’ he added, “ that’s the only 
rhyme.” 

“But do you know a better?’’ we 
persisted. 

“Parliament ’s an odd place,” he 
said meditatively. “I was thinking of 
*‘ work’us.””’ 





MARRIAGE AND COOKERY. 


[A lawyer named Franors Borta has just died 
in Grosswardein, Hungary, leaving his entire 
fortune of £10,000 for the foundation of a 
school for cookery, which shall bear his name. 
In his will he says that bad cooking has been 
the means of much conjugal unhappiness, and 
the objett of his legacy is to help to remove 
this evil.”—Daily Mail. 

In Britain, as in other lands, 

We hear of men and women suing 
To be released from wedlock’s bands, 

Repenting of a hasty wooing ;— 
These tragedies might not have been 
If girls were taught la haute cuisine. 


A wife who understands her part, 
And fashions light and toothsome 
dishes, 
Would conquer any husband’s heart, 
And bend him to her lightest 
wishes :— 
So brides can scarcely overrate 
A cookery certificate. 


A varied daily bill of fare 
Acts as a potent antiseptic, 
And heals the temper of the bear 
Who rages when he feels dyspeptic ; 
But wedded bliss soon comes to grief 
When mutton alternates with beef. 


Hence this intelligence should move 
Lone spinsters from their vain repin- 


ing ; 

Not all the means that make for Love 
Can match the dearer art of dining ; 

Nor groundless is the wide repute 

Of that old maxim, “ Feed the brute!” 





History Repeats Itserr.—‘‘‘ Dr. Jim’ 
(the P.M. G. said in a note last week) 
“at a dinner given at Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, sat next to His Honour C. J. 
Kortze, who, as Chief Justice of the 
Boer Republic, had condemned him to 
death after the celebrated Raid.’’ This 
will remind some readers of Major Moy- 
soon dining at the same table with the 
Duke of WELLINGTON, who inquired his 
name, and on being informed looked 
across at the Major and. said, ‘‘ Monsoon, 
eh ?—thought 1 hanged you—knew I 
intended it. Glassof wine?” I quote 
from memory, but think it near enough. 
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THE LAST OF THE DURBAR LINERS. 


[The S.S. Arabia (Felix sit omen!), which carries the last batch of 
visitors to the Durbar, sailed from the Thames on Friday, December 5. 
The following verses are dedicated, with affectionate compliments, to 
the author of The Sailing of the Long-Ships.] 


Tuer heard the sirens singing, they saw the barges rock ; 
Society (a remnant) stood weeping by the dock ; 

Away, away, to silence melted the City’s roar, 

And blasts of briny ozone came whiffling round the Nore. 


‘*T come from various quarters that reek of English fame ” 

(This was the Blizzard speaking; he knew the sites by 
name) ; 

‘T noticed all the landmarks, just where they used to be 

When your remote forefathers arranged to rule the Sea. 


“They sailed with Caur pe Lion, they ran the old Crusades; 
They shipped with Admiral Hawkins on sundry sporting 


raids ; 

They served with Draxe of Devon (Devon for wind and 
rain ! ) 

And helped themselves unhindered to half the spoils of 
_ 
Spain. 


‘They raked Gibraltar’s ridges, they shot and burned and 
rammed ; 

They roused the Nile from slumbers long ere the thing was 
dammed ; 

Long ere ye got your highway where Josrpn’s bark has gone, 

They had confirmed the Charter secured by honest ‘ Jou.’ 

‘* Fair-minded were your fathers, great gentlemen at play, 

They never growled in mangers, ’twas not the Sea-dogs’ way; 

But while they grudged no foeman the stuff they counted 
trash, 

They fought like fiends for credit, they worked like wolves 
for cash. 


‘Heirs of the valiant Sea-Kings (assembled here on board), 


| Lo! in their wake ye follow, if not with fire and sword ; 





Armed with the tiffin-basket, the fine mosquito-net, 
Ye still conduct the Empire whose suns refuse to set. 


“ Your fathers fared in frigates, they went in homely guise, 


| With ‘ Victory or the Abbey’ ever before their eyes : 


To-day with trunks and trousseaux safely insured ye go, 
Pacing in soft apparel upon a P. and O. 


‘The Sea-Kings drew their sabres, they dealt the frequent 
dint ; 

Ye too would leave impressions wrought in a rarer mint ; 

The East, so short of colour, shall fall about your feet 

To catch the Carlton manner, the mode of Curzon Street. 


“Ye go to see and win her with culture from the West, 
To lift the load of languor that lies upon her chest ; 

Hope not too much! She ’ll suffer that temporary strain, 
Then turn (a local habit) to ‘ plunge in thought again.’ 


‘Ye cannot all be Josepns, to do what he would do, 

To take and make an old world nearly as good as new; 
But ye may share the feelings that lately filled his head 
When longing (under hatches) to join the mighty dead. 


“So, outward bound or homeward, through scenes ye know 
by name, 

Observe the panorama that reeks of English fame ; 

Do note the ancient landmarks just where they used to be 

When your sublime forefathers arranged to rule the Sea.’’ 


0. 8. 





INTERNATIONAL LETTERS. 
(Lost between London and Berlin.) 


Lieser GraF Biitow,—An letzt wir haben gethan mit 
unser Education Bill, so ich habe ein klein Zeit zu spare zu 
schreiben zu Sie. Es ist sehr unfortunate, aber ich vergesse 
ein klein mein Deutsch, welch ich lernte in Deutschland 
letzt Herbst. Ich habe genommen gross—I don’t know how 
to say it, but I mean I have taken great care of my beautiful 
Red Eagle. It is the only decoration I have, except a 
Primrose League scarf-pin. Ich bin awfully proud von es, 
und auch von mein khaki suit of clothes, und wenn ich 
wiinsche zu fiihlen wie ein Deutschmann ich put them 
both on, 

Wir haben jetzt ein deutsch Theater—what a funny way you 
Germans spell theatre! Why not “‘ theayter”’ ?—in London, 
und natiirlich ich gehe zu jeder Spiel. Ich verstehe nicht 
ein single Wort, much less a compound one, aber Batrour 
und die andere fellows think me no end of a swell at 
German because I go. Letzt Woche ich sah ein sehr gut 
Ding, ein comedy called Im Bunten Rock, und immer seit 
ich habe gewiinscht dass ich hatte ein hussar uniform like 
Lieutenant von Hohenegg in the play. My khaki riding-suit 
for your manceuvres, which | thought so dashing and 
swagger, looks quite shabby and mean compared to the 
other. It’s simply nowhere. Es ist kein wo. 

Glauben Sie der Katser will machen mich Honorary 
Colonel of a Hussar regiment? Ich wiinsche er wiirde. 
Das uniform wiirde show off mein Rot Adler so beautifully. 
Wenn Sie kénnen thun dieses fiir mich, ich werde sein sehr 
viel obliged, und ich werde wear whenever ich kann, in the 
country, ein von die neue English travelling caps, with a 
bulging flat top—a sort of imitation of the German soldier's 
cap—which I think quite lovely for civilians, though most 
fellows call them beastly ugly. Perhaps they don’t suit 
ordinary men, but they give me quite a military air; and 
I simply adore all German fashions in clothes. 

Aber ich bin vergessend was ich wiinschte zu sagen. 
Ich bin so sorry dass Sie haben so viel bother over your 
Tariff. It seems almost as bad as our Education Bill. 
Aber mit ein gut majority Sie kénnen thun almost any- 
thing. So wiinschend Sie gliick, glauben mich Ihren sehr 
treulich, Sr. Jony Broprick. 

P.S.—Solch ein Spass! Grson Bowtes hat gefunden 
viele mistakes in Lanspowne’s Franzosisch. Awful blow 
for poor LansnpowneE! Aber es nimmt ihn nieder ein peg 
oder zwei, und mit mein Deutsch ich bin jetzt der linguist 
von der Cabinet. Bitte nicht zu vergessen der Colonelcy 


of Hussars. Sr. J. B. 


Dear Mr. Broprick,—I gratulate to the successful accom- 
plishment of the educationbill. I also gratulate to your 
studies of the german language. You shall be later quite 
proficient. I have not the time in order to write a very 
long letter. Thanks for your joywishs. This tarifbillbusi- 
ness is frightful! Poor Battestrem and Bijsine are more 
troubled as I. They brake their bell in the Reichstag the 
other day, trying to overcome the noises. 

It rejoice me very that Lord Lanspoyne has made one 
mistake. I fear it was not about Shanghai. Unluckily no 
husarregimenthonorarycolonelcy is vacant. Would a horse- 
policeman’s uniform do? 

Yours truely, von Béxow. 





Tue Féte de la Raison was celebrated last week in Paris. 
The party got on as best they could without the “Flow of 
Soul”’ invariably associated with a “Feast of Reason,” as, 
though the animus of such meetings is evident, yet the 
anima is with them a quantité négligeable. 
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ANOTHER “GREAT MISUNDER- 
STOOD.” 
Dear Mr. 


great work on “Canada, her History, 
Customs and Resources,”’ the advance 
sale of this comfortable book already 
exceeds the total sale of all my previous 
works. As it is quite apparent that I 
have discovered the true method of 
writing fascinating books, I am em- 
boldened to seek a further favour at 
your hands. 

This little world is growing a-weary 
of higher criticism, and the stupid 
belief that prevails in many learned 
quarters that barr sg works should 
describe facts. At t 
manifestly impossible for us to go back 
to the good old days when the pious 


trustworthy sea-faring man,” but we 
can secure matter of equal interest by 
following my method, and writing not 
what is true, but what people believe to 
be true. 

In this way we should be able to 
develop much that would excite the 
envy of Baron Munchausen. 

Following my original policy I pro- 
pose to issue a volume on Great Britain, 
as she is believed to be by Canadians. 
While this will be published in a 
manner uniform with my history of 
Canada as known to Britons, it will not 
be encumbered with unnecessary histori- 
cal erudition, but will deal chiefly with 
matters of contemporary interest, and I 
trust that you will further oblige me by 
publishing the following prospectus :— 


Cnapter I.—An introductory essay 
dealing with the universally admitted 
fact that Junius Cxsar landed in 
England s.c. 55, and introduced the 
Eastern Question into British Politics. 

Cuarter II.—A diverting account of 
how King ALFrep let the cakes burn, 
and afterwards established the belief 
that Britons never, never, etc. 

Cuarter III.—A hiatus which em- 
braces the author’s remaining stock of 
historical 
British Isles. 

Cuarter IV.—A dissertation on the 
inhabitants of the British Isles, showing 
that they are chiefly characters in poetry 
and fiction. 

Cuarrer V.—A digression dealing 
with the excellent lethal cutlery manu- 
factured in England,-and brought to 
Canada concealed about -the persons of 
adventurous young gentlemen-farmers 
whose mothers have warned them to 
beware of wild Indians, bears, buffalos 
and other deadly creatures. 





PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


Puncn, — My publisher | 
| assures me that, thanks to your kindness | 
in publishing the prospectus of my | 


1e same time it is| 


editor of the Arminian Magazine pub-| 
lished accounts of the Upas tree and | 
similar marvels on the testimony of “a| 


information regarding the | 





| 
| 








Scene—Street in a Garrison Town. 
“Wi Do YoU SQUEEZE your DoLty so TIGHTLY, EFFIE?” 
“WELL, YOU SEE, AUNTIE DEAR, MY DOLLY BEGINS TO SPEAK VERY EASILY NOW, AND SHE TALKS 


TO PEOPLE A GOOD DEAL. 
MANY SOLDIERS ABOUT. 


I HAVE TO BE SO VERY CAREFUL IN A PLACE WHERE THERE ARE SO 
Ou, VERY CAREFUL INDEED!” 





Cuarter VI.—A speculation regarding | a flying trip through Canada, and leave 
that mysterious body, the Privy Council, behind them a trail of feuds among 
and an appreciation of its value in|aldermen and petty officials regarding 
manufacturing issues for provincial | the difficult question of precedence. 

elections by deciding disputes between 

the Government at Ottawa and the | 5 
Governments of the different Provinces. : 


Carrer IX.—An inquiry into the 
undations of the belief that English- 
: , reidaiae _ .|men owe their remarkable chest develop- 
| _ Caapter VIT.—A digression, in which | ment to blowing the froth off the best 
| the author tries to discover a basis for | beer that ever was brewed. 

the solemnity of Jonny BuLL; it being | 
| popularly believed in Canada that he) 
|never smiles except when there is an| 
jeclipse of the moon. On these occa- 
| sions a gentle glow is supposed to light 
|his face, because he knows that the 
| phenomenon is largely caused by his 
| property getting between the sun and 
| the lesser luminary and casting its 
| shadow thereon. 


Cuarrer VIII.--Great Britain, as the 
home of Princes, who occasionally make 


Yours prosperously, 
C. A. Nucx. 





An Invidious Distinction. 
(GENERAL Servant Wanted, small house, 


family of two, one agreeable and 
obliging.—Lynn Advertiser. 





Morro ror Caristmas TALE-TELLERS.— 
** Just Sew Stories’ and see what crops 


” 


| Up. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tae London County Council are now 
happy. Some of the members were 
donbefal whether, from the designs that 
were submitted to them for the new 
Vauxhall Bridge, they had chosen the 
most hideous. Their minds have now 
been set at rest by a protest from the 
Art World. 

It is incorrect to say that the Ad- 
miralty are building two more third- 
rate cruisers ; they are, of course, third- 
class. 

3y the by, we believe the general 
public is under the impression that 
there are only two sorts of cruisers 
first-class cruisers to carry the officers, 
and third-class cruisers for the men. 

An excellent innovation is about to 
be introduced by the Admiralty. The 
stability of a torpedo-boat destroyer is 
to be tested without a crew inside her. 

Belgium has one public-house for 
every thirty-eight inhabitants. This, 
perhaps, explains why Belgium is the 
most densely populated country in 
Europe. 


Practice makes perfect, and we are 
improving in our accidents. They 
show a distinct tendency to be better 
managed. Last week an antiquated 
muzzle-loader was blown to _ pieces 
through the explosion of a shell at 
Lydd camp, without a single person 
being killed. 


And the War Office, who manufactured 
the shell, are not a little proud that it 
exploded. oF ee 

Mr. Wynpaam has declared, in reply 
to a correspondent, that no Irish M.P., 
since he has been in prison, has been 
set to do laundry work. The sensitive 
Celts now smell an insult in this. They 
allege that in stating that the Irish 
‘‘won’t wash clothes,’ Mr. WynpHam 
had in mind a certain well-known 


hitting it, the public was largely com- 
pensated for the rumour that a Liverpool 
boat had grazed the Calf of Man, and 
another had knocked Seilly. 

The Daily Mail has been protesting 
against the large foreign element of the 
Cobden Club. It is therefore gratifying 
to hear a report that the next Presilent 
is to be a Mr. Jonann Bust. 





AIDS FOR AUTHORS. 


(Being a few suggestions for intending novelists 
who are otherwise thoroughly equipped for 
the profession of letters, but happen not to 
have any initial ideas.) 

T.—Was HE Brack or Waite? 


(Complex character sketch.) 





| Hero handsome, peculiarly attractive 
| by reason of melancholy. Has poisoned 
| two uncles, broken three widows’ hearts, 
lrobbed four orphans, shut five female 
relatives in asylums, but bursts into 
tears at sound of great organ rolling in 
cathedral aisles, and, touched at sight 
of a Simple Girl dressed in white 
muslin and wearing a single string of 
pearls, he awakens to the longing for 
better things, and sees that as Humanity 
is inherently noble, he is a fine fellow 
after all. 


II.—A Mownarcn Missupcep ; or, Our 
SovereicN JonN oF Biessep Memory 
in A New Licar. 

(A historical romance.) 
Character sketch of King Jonny, the 

heroic soul who saw the far-off ideal of 
the modern English constitution. His 
passion for the liberty of his people, 
hence noble determination to act the 
Wicked Despot that he might spur his 
subjects to win the Charter. Fine 
conception, cruelly misunderstood by 
his age. His death unwept. Intro- 
duce as villain Sternen Lanaton. Show 
Joun’s passionate love for Arrnur ; how, 
nevertheless, convinced that in ARTHUR 
he saw a future tyrant over the English 
people, he nobly murdered the boy in 
whom his soul delighted. A splendid 
crime! One child dying pro bono 
publico. (To be continued.) 





advertisement. eavt 

Mr. Hatt Carne has sailed for England. | 
“The Eternal City” is drawing large | 
audiences in New York, and Mr. Care| 
has secured commissions for a new novel, 
and a new play. He has also expressed 
his profound conviction that America 
has a great future before it. 


Great enthusiasm was aroused by the 
statement in the daily papers that “ the 
Good Hope passed Gibraltar without 
touching.’’ Coming at the same time 
as a report that an American liner 
had passed the Isle of Wight without 


























THE GOLDEN AGE. 


(“I think you must sometimes envy the lot 
of those happy people who lived at a time 
when it was within the capacity of any single 
individual to master without any undue effort 
the whole compass of human learning and of 
human wisdom.”—Mr. A. J. Balfour. ]} 


O ror the days of long ago, 
Of blessed old B. C., 

When it was possible to know 
The omne scibile, 

When all in everything excelled, 
Nor specialised at college, 

And one small cerebellum held 
The sum of human knowledge. 


There were no libraries as yet 
Of huge ungainly size 

For students emulous to get 
The wisdom of the wise ; 

You did not gaze on rows and rows 
Of volumes, half-demented, 

For poetry was rare, and prose 
Had hardly been invented. 


Philosophy was simple: men 
Had not begun to rant 
About their apperception then 
And transcendental cant. 
They knew what souls were made of, 
too, 
For in those days so distant 
No metaphysics worried you, 
For they were non-existent. 


Then language was a problem small 
In golden long ago: 
You talked in Greek, and that was all 
There really was to know. 
Linguistic incapacity 
Itself could then deter none 
From learning modern tongues, you 
see, 
Because, of course, there were none. 


As for geography, a chap 
Had only got to see 
ANAXIMANDER’S little map, 

And none knew more than he. 
You knew what history there was, 
And law and medicine. Many 
Knew all the sciences, because, 
You see, they hadn’t any. 





“Sir Oxtver Marrext.’’—Sir OLiver 
Lopeg, after writing an erudite article 
in the Nineteenth Century and After 
Magazine, penned a letter to the Times 
disavowing the title given to it, pre- 
sumably, a the Editor. Mr. Kxnow1es 
will probably beware of his contributor 
in future, remembering him as “Sir 
Oliver Lodge-a-Complaint.” By the 
way, the title of Mr. Know.es’s Magazine 
has been a puzzle to us ever since its 
adoption. The Nineteenth Century—and 
After. What is it “‘after?”’ In point 
of order, “after’’ the Eighteenth ; but 
as regards any particular object in view, 
what is it after ? 
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THE FUTURE OF LONDON. 

[It is announced that St. James’s Hall is 
shortly to be pulled down and converted into 
an hotel. ] 


Ir was a blithe New Zealander, 
Stalwart and straight and tanned, 

Had travelled o'er the salt sea foam 
To see his motherland. 

He tarried not an instant, 
He sped to London town, 

He hired a guide and gaily cried, 
“Come show me up and down!” 


“ Good Sir,”’ replied the courteous guide, 
“You have but to declare 

What tis your chiefest wish to see, 
And I will take you there.”’ . 

“Oh, show me then,” the stranger cried, 
The War Office, Pall Mall.” 

“ Alas,” replied the gentle guide, 
“Tis now a smart hotel.” 


“ Alackaday!”’ the stranger said, 
“That I was born so late. 

Then pilot me unto the Tower 
To see the Traitors’ Gate.” 

“Tt grieves me sore,” the other said, 
“Your ardent hopes to quell. 

That edifice is also turned 
Into a new hotel.”’ 


“Indeed ?”’ exclaimed the stricken youth, 
Losing his ruddy tint ; 

“Tf I may not behold the Tower, 
Then take me to the Mint.” 

“There is no Mint,” the answer came, 
“There are no beaver hats : 

The site is wholly occupied 
By residential flats.” 


“Westminster Abbey, what of that ?’’— 
“Good Sir, you surely know 

That Moraan carted it away 
To Boston, years ago.” 

“Then take me to the Mansion House’’— 
The answer, like a knell, 

Once more was uttered by the guide— 
“That ’s also an hotel.” 


It was a triste New Zealander 
That hied him to the shore, 

And thus in burning words appeased 
His indignation sore : 

“T came to see your storied piles, 
Your fanes and citadels ; 

I find them all replaced by flats, 
Or turned into hotels.”’ 








Historian of the War (to Private of 
the Dublin Fusiliers). Now tell me, my 
man, what struck you most at the Battle 
of Colenso ? 

P. of D. F. Begorra, Sorr, fwhat 
shtruck me mosht was the shower of 
bullets that missed me. 





8.P.C.A. will again please note. 


ANTED, a YOUTH, about 18 or 19, to cut 
and do for three horses. 
Boston Guardian. 








THE JOYS OF AG 


Trainer (to G. R., who has taken a chance mount). “‘So GLAD YOU TURNED UP. 


SUCH A ROCKY JUMPER, YOU KNOW, I OAN’T GET A 








ENTLEMAN RIDER. 


Tus Horse 1s 
PROFESSIONAL TO RIDE HIM.” 








NEW LINES. 


Tue following items are taken from a 
list of railway schemes which, in view 
of the success that has recently attended 
the efforts of various promoters of 
tube railways, are, we understand, 
about to be submitted to the House of 
Commons. 


XIIT.—A scheme to form, at some point 
not yet determined, a junction 
between the Campbell and Banner- 
man Railway and the Rosebery 
Overhead Light Railway. 


The C. & B. R. connects, by a some- 
what circuitous route, the two important 
industrial centres, Campbell and Banner- 
man, at which places are termini. The 
R. O. L. R. has no terminus, its lines 
forming a circle which frequently crosses 
the C. & B. R.’s permanent way. The 
object of the proposed junction is to 
facilitate the passage of through Parlia- 
mentary trains from either Bannerman 








or Campbell to places in the elevated 
Rosebery Circle, or the reverse, and if 
the scheme should prove profitable it is 
not unlikely that at some future date 
the two Companies may amalgamate. 


XCVI.—The Cowes, Atlantic, and New 
York Underground Railway. 


This line, which will be used almost 
entirely for goods traffic, is to be con- 
structed to meet the needs of sportsmen 
who wish to convey racing-yachts to 
New York. Sir Tomas Lipton, Chair- 
man of the Company, announced at a 
preliminary meeting of directors that 
the two powerful pioneer engines, 
Hamrock and Jamrock, both guaranteed 
to carry all before them, would make 
trial journeys on the completed line 
next year. The American terminus, he 
said, would be fitted with elevators 
specially constructed with a view to 
lifting cups. In reply to a question he 
remarked wittily that the new line 
should form a kind of cupling link 
between the two nations. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
XI.—Tue Furry ’Uss. 
I wave had the back seat to myself 


as far as St. Martin’s Church, where a| 
little man with a round red face climbs | 


the steps and, sitting down beside me, 
deposits a large carpet-bag upon my 
foot. He unbuttons Nis overcoat, mops 
his face, and gazes at me genially. 

‘“‘They weigh six pounds,” he ob- 
serves impressively, nudging me in the 
ribs, ‘‘ if they weigh an ounce.”’ 

‘* More than that, I should think,” I 
remark as I remove my foot. 

‘TD’ yer think so?’’ he exclaims joy- | 
fully. ‘‘They’re all right, they are. 
"Arf a dozen of ’em.”’ 

I apply myself again to my news- 
paper. My neighbour picks up the 
carpet-bag, and, nudging me in the ribs 
again, places the handle in my hand. 

‘Feel ’em,’’ he enjoins; ‘“‘ feel the 
weight of ’em.”’ 

“T have done that already,” I ven- | 
ture to remark, but am forced to accede 
to his request. 

I again attempt to turn my attention 
to my paper. 

“Arf a dozen of ’em,’’ he repeats, 
with another nudge. ‘‘ The best that 
money can buy.”’ 

I fold up my paper with resignation. 

‘“* What are they ?”’ I inquire. 

My companion leans towards me with 
delight. 

‘* Furry ’uns,” he replies. 

‘“* Fur——?”’ I murmur vaguely. 

“Furry ‘uns,’ he repeats, slapping 
his thigh,—‘‘ Rats.”’ 

My boredom immediately gives way to 
keener emotions. I venture to ask if 
they are alive. My neighbour chuckles 
gleefully. 

“Notarf,” he replies. ‘‘ They ’re all 
right, they are. They ’re for my terrier 
up at Fulham. Big’uns. Feel ’em.” 





[ nervously remind him that I have 
already felt ‘em. He beams at me. 
** We won't arf ’ave a time to-night,”’ | 
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‘* Reg’lar beauties,”’ he says loudly— 
‘the best that money can buy. Furry 
‘uns.”’ 

He fails to attract attention, and for a 
time is silent. Suddenly he picks up 
the carpet-bag, and nudging in the back 
an old gentleman on the seat in front, 
lowers the carpet-bag over his shoulder. 

“* Feel the weight of ’em,’’ he admon- 
ishes—‘ the furry ’uns.”’ 

The old gentleman turns round and 
glares at him, then waves the bag away 
without a word. My neighbour, nothing 
discouraged, gets up and begins to roam 
with his bag about the top of the bus, 
nudging people on the shoulder and 
asking them to “feel ’em.’’ He meets 
with continual repulses until he reaches 
an elderly Jady on the other side, who 
opens her purse and produces her ticket. 
My friend holds the carpet-bag in front 
of her. 

‘* Feel ’em,”’ he entreats. 

‘““What do you want?” she inquires 


he says, ‘‘in my back garding. Would | in surprise. 


yer like to ’ave a look at ’em?”’ 


** Feel ’em,”’ he repeats, dangling the 


I hastily disclaim any such desire.|bag in front of her face; ‘feel the 
He does not seem to be convinced of my | weight of ’em, the beauties.’ 


sincerity. 

‘““T’d show ’em to yer willing,” he 
assures me, ‘‘ only yer know they might 
get out. Yer see I ain’t used to ’em.”’ 

“T wouldn't have you run any risk 
on my account,”’ I inform him earnestly. 

He appears to be the prey of self- 
reproach. 

‘Yer don’t think,” he asks appeal- 
ingly, ‘‘ that I don’t want ter show ’em 
to yer?” 

‘*T am certain,”’ I assure him, “ that 
you would be only too ready.” 

My obvious sincerity seems this time 
to carry conviction. He gazes round 





the bus, beaming. 


** What 
nervously. 

“Furry ‘uns,’ he responds, 
big *uns.—Rats.”’ 

The elderly lady emits a stifled scream, 
and shrinks to the other side of the seat. 

“Take them away!” she gasps. 

** Don’t be frightened of ’em, Missus,”’ 
he says encouragingly; “they ’re the 
best that money can buy—feel ’em.”’ 

‘* Take them away !”’ cries the elderly 
lady. 

My friend lowers the bag, and regards 
her with contemptuous amusement. 

‘*You wouldn’t never do ter take 
a-ferretin’,’’ he observes. 


are they?’’ she queries 


‘reg’ lar 





‘“*Go away!”’ cries the lady. 
that bag away! ”’ 

My friend slowly retires towards his 
seat again. 

‘There ain’t no call ter be afraid of 
em,” he observes, beginning to rum- 
mage in his overcoat pocket. ‘I ain't 
afraid of ’em. Why re got a little 
"un in my pocket ’ere——”’ 

Suddenly he breaks off. 

***Ere—ullo!’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ where 
ise? IL’ad ‘im all right when I got 
on the bus ug 

“Driver!”’ cries the elderly lady. 
“Stop! I want to get off.” 

Which as the bus slows down she 
does with astonishing agility. 

My friend has resumed his seat, and 
is still rummaging in his pockets. 

“That ’s a peculiar thing,” he ob- 
serves. 

I notice a prevalent atmosphere of 
uneasiness on the bus. A small girl 
near the front is attempting the task of 
sitting on her feet without attracting 
attention. I personally am conscious of 
unpleasant sensations in the spine. My 
neighbour gets up, still holding his 
bag, and begins to poke about under 
the seats. At last he arrives at the 
front seat, where a buxom young lady 
is leaning forward in intimate con- 
versation with the driver. 

‘“*Ere, Miss,” observes my friend, 
nudging her with the carpet - bag, 
‘dq’ you mind movin’ your skirt ?”’ 

The girl turns round in surprise, then 
prepares to do what he asks. 

“Ullo, ullo, wot’s the trouble?” 
queries the driver, looking round. 

“T’ve bin,” he explains, “‘an’ lorst 
one o’ my rats.” 

The buxom young lady gives one ear 


“ Take | 
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seat. My friend only just saves her | 
from instant death by throwing his arm ' 
round her waist. | 

“There ain’t no call ter be afraid, 
Gertie,” he observes, dangling the 
carpet-bag in front of her. ‘‘ Why, 
I’ve got a bag full of ’em ’ere.”’ 

“Take him away from me!” screams 
the girl, pulling his arm from round 
her waist. ‘‘ Let me get off!” 

The driver has stopped the bus. 

“Look ’ere, ole man,” he says with 
heat, ‘‘ you’d better get orf. We don’t 
want no bloomin’ rats on ’ere.”’ 

There is a murmur of assent from 
everybody. The conductor has just 
appeared at the top of the steps. He| 
sees my friend and makes towards him. | 

‘“‘Ullo, it’s you, is it ?”’ he exclaims. | 
“T’ve ’ad a complint abaht you already. | 
Come on, orf yer get.” 

“T ain’t goin’ ter get orf,” retorts | 
my friend. ‘I’m lookin’ fer one o’| 
my rats.” 

“"E’s boozed, thet’s wot’s the 
matter with ’im,” remarks the driver. | 

‘“Come on!’ says the conductor, | 
“T’ve ’ad a lidy complinin’ abaht you| 
already.” 

My friend puts down his carpet-bag. | 

“T ain’t goin’ ter get orf,” he says | 
firmly. ‘‘I’m goin’ ter look fer my | 
rat. I’ve lorst ‘im.” 

“Put ’im an’ ’is bloomin’ rats in the | 
road,”’ suggests the driver, “‘an’ Jet ’im | 
play with ’em.” | 

The conductor so far acts upon this | 
hint as to pick up the carpet-bag. 

“You come on orf,” he says, moving | 
with it towards the steps. | 

My friend makes a dart after him and 
seizes the bag. There is a sudden 
click, and in an instant the top of the| 
bus is inundated with live rats, which | 
swarm over the roof or fall down the | 
sides into the road. 

Astampede ensues, everybody fighting 
for the steps. One young man only, 
standing upon a seat and folding his 
arms, shouts above the din to ‘‘ let the 
women and children go first.” In a 
minute the bus is absolutely empty, 
even to the driver who has clambered 
down from his box into the road. 

The adjacent public-houses have 
emitted streams of sight-seers. A 
sporting policeman stops the traffic 
while the dogs of the neighbourhood 
enjoy a brief taste of Paradise. One of 
them is sent up the steps on to the bus. 
Tn five minutes there are as many rat- 
corpses in the street. 

At last the conductor reconnoitres on 
top of the bus and pronounces it safe. 
The few remaining passengers climb 
up and gingerly resume their seats. 
The driver has clambered up to his box 
again, and with difficulty induced the 

uxom young lady to follow up the 
steps. My friend, surrounded by a 























Conversationalist. “ Do you pLay Pixc-Pona ?” 


Actor. “No. I pray Hamuer!” 


crowd of urchins, is sitting disconso- | ConJuNCTIONAL AND ConJEcTURAL.—A 
lately on the kerb, gazing at a little| correspondent sends this extract from 
heap of five corpses, which he has/the Manchester Courier for December 2, 
gathered together before him. The/1902. It occurs in an article headed 
driver leans over from his box. ‘Many Happy Returns,” informing us 
“‘There’s yer bloomin’ rats,’ he|‘“how Queen ALExanpra keeps her 
calls, as he whips up his horses. ‘‘ Now | birthday ” :— 
you’d better take ‘em ‘ome an’ ‘ave! “Her Muasesry’s tea to school children was 
‘em fer supper.”’ | served within the Royal residence, and shooting 
The bus moves on. My friend has does not commence until to-day.” 
not answered, or even raised his eyes.| Were the children going out shooting ? 
He stretches out his hand mechanically, | Of course they could not have been fed 
and begins sadly to put the corpses yp so as to provide sport for the 
back in his empty carpet-bag. shootists next day. This would have 
been making game of them with a 
vengeance. 





Explaining why Money goes so Fast. 


ILL Gentleman who found PARCEL of 
MONEY getting on car, Clowes Street, 
return same? Reward.—Manchester Guardian. 





New Boox Exrecren.—All my Eye, 
by the author of The New Pupil. 
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“T’vE GOT A REALLY EXCELLENT CooK, Now. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


(What we are coming to.) 


SHE DEVELOPS ALL MY 


Puotcs For mE!” 








THE DISAPPEARANCE OF “ LITERARY 
LANDMARKS.” 


Ox Monday last a largely-attended 
meeting of the Society of Spasmodic 
Fiction-Writers was held for the pur- 
pose of protesting against the action of 
Mr. H. E. Moss and other gentlemen in 
their proposal to erect in Vigo Street a 
house of entertainment to be known as 
the “ Coliseum.” 

The Chairman, in opening the debate, 
stated that from time immemorial the 
name “Coliseum’’ had been the abso- 
lute property of contributors of sterling 
fictitious matter to journals ranging in 
price from one penny to sixpence. So 
far as his recollection served he had 
never read, and most certainly had 
never written, any short story or novel 
treating of the drama in which the 
theatre therein introduced had not been 
called the “Coliseum.’’ It would be a 
task of the very utmost magnitude for 
fiction-writers to evolve a new playhouse 
patronymic ; for all of which reasons he 
unhesitatingly condemned Mr. H. E. 
Moss’s action as a heartless theft. He 





therefore proposed that the following 
resolution be passed and forwarded to 
Mr. Moss :— 

“That this meeting of the Society of 
Spasmodie Fiction-Writers does most 
strongly protest against Mr. H. E. Moss’s 
action in entitling his new house of 
entertainment the ‘Coliseum,’ which it 
considers is a base infringement of the 
Unwritten Laws of Copyright.” Mr. 
Keats SwinsurneE-JoNEs rose to lend his 
cordial approval to the resolution. His 
own forte, as was well known, was the 
struggling young actor who gets his 
chance at a theatre in the last 1,000 
words and, at one blow, creates an 
epoch in the history of the drama, and 
x on himself in a position to marry 
the heroine. He had written one hun- 
dred and fifteen stories on this theme, 
and in every single instance the house 
in question had been named the 
“Coliseum,’’ indeed he knew of nothing 
else which it could be named. 

Mr. Antony W. W. Buyys stated that 
this was the thin end of the wedge. 
(Applause.) He clearly foresaw that if 
Mr. Moss was permitted to succeed in 





his dastardly “slim commandeering,” 
his action would immediately be followed 
by Mr. Grorce Epwarpes or Mr. Lowey- 
FELD building a “ Frivolity Theatre.” 
(Profound sensation.) What _ the 
“Coliseum ’’ was to the previous speaker 
and numberless others, the “ Frivolity”’ 
was to himself and many hundreds 
more whose stories treated of light, or 
musical comedy actress-heroines, or 
chorus adventuresses; these always 
worked at the ‘“Frivolity Theatre.” 
Fiction - writers had invented — the 
“Coliseum ’’ and the “ Frivolity,” and 
naturally knew of no other possible 
appellations. If one was taken from 
them the other would speedily follow, and 
what would they do then? (Sensation.) 

The Chairman announced that the 
question was unanswerable, and declared 
the motion to be uproariously carried. 
Order having been restored by a District 
Messenger boy, the resolution was typed, 
and the entire company adjourned with 
it to the Hippodrome. 

Later in the day it was rumoured 
that Mr. Moss was lying in the Manager's 
room in a precarious condition. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE D1ary oF Tony, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, Dec. 1.— 
Years ago, when the Access to Moun- 
tains Bill, in charge of that famous 
Alpine climber, James Bryce, was to the 
fore, Dr. Farquiarson created profound 
sensation by casually remarking, “I own 
a mountain in Scotland.” 

For a moment dazed Members, regard- 
ing the good Doctor standing at the 


Valentine and Orson, separated by the 
combined machinations of a hungry 
bear and an iniquitous uncle, nothing 
compared with the anguish that rent 
the bosoms of Catucart and Evcene. 

In the spring of this year, when a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love, fraternal or otherwise, 





cedure passed in the 
Standing Orders. 
Tuesday night.—Pretty to see the 
Right Hon. Jemmy Partixcton LowTHer 
standing at his corner seat below Gang- 
way sweeping back the advancing wave 
of National Education. Education Bill 
on for third reading. J. Parrinaton 


Spring made 


they swore a mighty oath (six feet four | LowrsEer moved its rejection. 


and a half) that they would no longer 
endure separation. Difficulty was to 
to be 


decide how the distance was 











ROPED TOGETHER. 
Dr. F-rq-h-rs-n, Mr. E-g-ne W-s-n, and (round the corner) Mr. C-the-rt W-s-n. 


bar this afternoon, thought he had| bridged. The Mewner ror Sark, usually 


brought it down to the House with him. 
Nay, there were two mountains. On 
closer investigation the acclivities turned 
out to be Carucarr Wason, re-elected 
for Orkney and Caithness, and his 


brother Euvcrene, Member for Clack- 
mannan. Measured from the sea level, 
Catucart is six feet four and a half 


near the firmament. As stars differ in 
glory, EvceEve is six feet four and a 
quarter. This is the only difference 
between the brothers. When it comes 
to bulk and brains they are twins. 

On being first returned to Parliament 
they, with national canniness, divided 
their forces. One seated himself on the 
Ministerial side, t’other with the Opposi- 
tion. Thus, however things fell out, 
the family certain to be represented on 
the right side. As the months passed, 
EvGENE sat sadly regarding CaTHoart as 
one in afar country. Carucart, through 
dimmed eyesight that made EvcENE 
loom larger than ever, forlornly watched 
his brother across the waste. Situation 
began to be unbearable. The dolour of 





well informed on details, tells me they 
resolved to toss up whether EUGENE 
should cross over and link his arm in 
Carucart’s, or whether Catuoart, shak- 
ing the dust of Unionism off his shoes, 
should flit to the side of Brother 
Eucenr. However it be, as all the 
world knows, Catucart applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, presented himself 
for re-election under Liberal flag, and 
to-day comes back, bringing his sheaves 
with him in the form of a largely 
increased majority. 

So to-night Brother Evcenr, with the 
assistance of Farqunarson, who though 
not personally a mountain lives near 
one, brought the new Member up to the 
Table to take the oath and sign roll 
of Parliament. Farqunarson, with his 
active mountaineering habits, strode 
nearly a pace ahead of the new Member, 
recalling the familiar picture daily seen 
in the Channel, of a small tug-boat 
hauling, against wind and tide, a full- 
rigged ship. 

Business done.—New Rules of Pro- 





“Drat your schools!” he cried, turn- 
ing what he meant to be a glowering 
face on Prince ARTHUR. 

But Jrexwy cannot, even under painful 
circumstances of the hour, look other- 
wise than a genial, kind-hearted country 
squire, his manners, and his clothes, cut 
in London. Even as he turns upon the 
Premier his countenance mellows with 
memories of good old times. Not old 
as far as health, appetite, and disposi- 
tion to be cheerful go, he yet remembers 

re-Board School times, when Education 
in national schools was limited to the 
three R’s, and those writ small. It 
wouldn’t do to put it that way, but 
actually, the principal, at least the most 
useful, purpose of the old school house 
was to establish a rendezvous where boys 
could be found handy if wanted to beat 
up game. Concurrently they learned 
enough to fit them for the position of 
gardeners, game-keepers, stable men, 
coachmen, even butlers. As for the 
girls, they had comfortable openings as 
kitchenmaids, nurses, cooks, housemaids, 
with the prize of tenancy of the house- 
keeper’s room ever before them. Now 
amid talk of Germany, with its severely 
educated population, beating us out of 
the markets of the world, and rot like 
that, not only are hundreds of thousands 
of boys who would have made excellent 
stable hands, and an equal number of 
girls whom Providence obviously de- 
signed for the kitchen or the laundry, 
spoiled for their work, but squires and 
landed gentry of all degrees are called 
upon to pay money out of their hardly- 


earned rents in order to meet the 
charges. 
“T have always protested,’ said 


JewMy, in one of those finely-rounded 
sentences that are the despair of the 
newer Parliamentary generation, “against 
giving one class of persons other 
people’s money to spend.”’ 

Privce Arrtaur, smilingly listening 
from the Treasury Bench, here became 
suddenly grave and moved uneasily on 
his seat. What was Jewmy driving at 
now? Price Arraur painfully con- 
scious of certain doles to bestowal of 
which he has, since coming into office, 
been a principal party. There was the 
landlord’s dole; but since the stern 
critic below the Gangway himself 
belonged to that set it couldn’t be it he 
was lamenting. Then there was the 
dole to the parson. Buta steady church- 
goer like Jewuy, a munificent subscriber 
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to ecclesiastical edifices at Epsom and 
Newmarket, wouldn’t resent that. 
Again, the Bill before the House was 
giving to one class of persons (the 
managers of denominational schools) 

















A Pillar of the Church—* at Epsom and 
Newmarket.” 


(Mr. J-mmy L-wth-r.) 


a capital sum of many millions of other 
people’s money to spend. 

Nor was it this that troubled the 
magisterial mind below the Gangway. 
It was just the altogether foolishness of 
this modern mania of teaching village 
school children more than the three R’s. 
Why Gourrs, swineherd and thrall of 
Cepric of Rotherwood, never even heard 
of them ! 

Having delivered his speech J.Partina- 
Ton Lowtser, with an almost vicious 
swish at the steadily advancing tide, 
swung his mop on his shoulders and 
stalked forth. 

Business done.— Third Reading of 
Education Bill moved. 

Friday night.—Picking up just now a 
little book published by FisHer Unwin en- 
titled For Better? For Worse? and noting 
that the author was Grorce Rosset. 
experienced sudden shock. Could it be 
— that an old austere bachelor 
riend had, after all these years, gone 
and got married, and in the excitement 
of unfamiliar circumstances was inaccu- 
rately quoting the Marriage Service? 
On closer inspection relieved to find 





| 





that the title indicated nothing ,worse 


than notes on social changes. 
recently as 1853, a mere chicken as 
age is counted in political and Parlia- 
mentary life, Grorce Russet delights 
to pose asa modern Methuselah. Never 
so thoroughly happy as when, taking 


pen in hand, he looks back through | 


the dim ages, recalling his personal 
memories of Queen ANNE and the time 
of Grorce I. 

‘*Tam just old enough,” he mumbles, 
after the manner of a man whose teeth 
have their roots 
century, “‘to remember a great grand- 
mother who said she ‘lay’ at a place 
when she meant she had slept there, 
and spoke of ‘using the potticary’ 
when we should speak of sending for 
the doctor.” 

Going even further back, MerausELaH 
Russet. well remembers how SETH 
always said ‘‘Toosday”’ for Tuesday, 
‘‘dook’’ for duke, ‘“‘fust’”’ for first ; 


how Jarep spoke of ‘‘ goold”’ when he | 


meant gold, knew a colour he pro- 
nounced ‘“‘yaller,” spoke of lilac as a 
“* laylock,’”’ and was kept in countenance 
by Lamecs, who always called a cucum- 
ber a ‘‘ cowcumber.”’ 

A pretty affectation, leading to pleasant 
reading, reminiscent of conversation on 
summer afternoons at the Sczan Gate, 
where sat the seniors of the Trojan race, 
wise through time and narrative with age. 
G. W. E. R. is not really so old as he 
writes. But he has certainly lived long 
enough to be the last of the Whigs pur 
sang. With native originality he adds 
to the rare character a touch of Radi- 
calism. 

I may timidly mention that I am just 
old enough to remember the then 
Member for AyLessury rising from below 
Gangway of House of Commons and 
making striking speech. It was in the 
early turbulent days of GtapsToNE’s 
second Administration. The Premier 
had made some reference to GEORGE 
RvsseELL, at the moment absent. Brought 
in and told what had happened, he 
made bright acrimonious response, justi- 
fying independence of a _ Radical 
Member. Natural consequence followed. 
At first opportunity Mr. G. brought 
him into the Ministry, reinstating him 
when, in 1892, he again came into 
power. Stranded at the General Election 
of 1895, he has never since attempted to 
steer his barque by Westminster bridge. 
He writes charming books, but we have 
need of such as he in the House of 
Commons. Apart from personal merit, 
in this individual case conspicuous, we 
should always have a Woburn Abbey 
Russert in the House of Commons. 
The development that just now adorns 
the House of Lords is another pair of 
sleeves. 

Business done——The Lords 
Education Bill a second time. 


read 


Born as 


in the seventeenth | 
| ginia that it shall be unlawful for any 





UNDER THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 
(New and American Version.) 


[According to the Daily Telegraph of Decem- 
ber 3, the following Bill has been introduced 
into the Legislature of Virginia by a Dr. R. B. 
Wake :—“ Wheaee kissing has been decided 
by the medical profession to be a medium by 
which contagious and infectious diseases are 
transmitted from one person to another; and 
whereas the prohibiting of such offence will be 
a great preventive to the spreading of such 
diseases as pulmonary tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
and many other dangerous diseases, therefore 
be it enacted by the General Assembly of Vir- 


rson 
to kiss another unless he can prove & his 
family physician that he has not any contagious 
or infectious disease.”’] 
He. 
Mamig, look, we ’re standing now 
"Neath the eucalyptus bough ! 
*Tis a splendid disinfectant 
For a swain and maid expectant— 
List, then, to my ardent vow! 


She. 
MarMADUKE, it may not be 
Till I personally see 
That your family physician 
Testifies beyond suspicion 
That you are bacillus-free ! 


He. 
From the test I do not flinch 
When it comes unto the pinch— 
See, I am certificated 
By this paper signed and dated ! 
Isn’t that a perfect cinch ? 


She. 
Yes—one little moment stay ! 
Let me read it closer, pray ! 
Ah, ’twas as I feared, invalid, 
For your leave (don’t look so pallid !) 
Ended after yesterday ! 


Both. 

Still, no prying eye attends, 

While the branch above us bends! 
There, we ’ve taken one illicit 
Kiss—the State will never miss it! 

Let them fine—we ’ve made amends! 





Cocaine aS AN AwnasTHETIC. — The 
attention of the Lancet is called to the 
fact that Dr. Excar’s ‘‘ Cockaigne”’ 
failed to subdue Payne (first violin), 
who conducted this overture with great 
vigour the other day in Mr. Woon’s 
absence. 





DE GOSSE-TIBUS NON DISPUTANDUM. 
(From Mr. Gosse to Sir Edward Clarke.) 


“T am a blesséd Bendevere, 

"Tis mine to speak and yours to hear,” 
You ’ve but to learn and I ’ve to teach, 
You must be silent while I preach ; 
And when I’ve finished—not till then— 
You may assent with an “ Amen.” 

Of this the application mark, 

Pro tem. I’m parson, you are CLARKE. 
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Stern Parent (appearing suddenly). “ ANGELINA!” 
Angelina. “ Yes, Pa?” 
Stern Parent. “ CUB-nuNTING ’s OVER!” 
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HOW TO GET ON. 
No, IV.—Iy Soociery. 
(Continued.) 


T pon’t quite know why Hiary Jowerr came amongst us. 
One of the houses at the north end of the Avenue had been 
for some time without atenant. The board announcing that 
it was to be let had seemed something of a reproach to the 
neighbourhood. Houses usually passed from hand to hand 
without an interval, and we didn’t relish the emptiness of 
Aberdeen Lodge. Suddenly, however, the board disappeared, 
and we learnt that the new tenant was Hitary Jowerr. 
There was also a Mrs. Jowett, a pale lady with a wiped-out 
face, and there were two children, Apotpaus Himary, aged 
six, and Cuementina, aged four. The new arrivals were a 
good deal talked about, but very little was discovered. It 
was rumoured that they were rich and well-connected, and 
the calls began. It was then reported that Mrs. Jowetr was 
quite a lady-like person of sound domestic views, and we 
were encouraged by our womankind to proceed further in 
the path of intimacy. The Hossons gave them the first 
dinner-party, and nearly all the members of our local 
aristocracy, the vieille roche of Glen-Edward’s Avenue, were 
present. We all took a good deal of interest in the new- 
comers, and we were anxious to discover how far they might 
be looked upon as acquisitions to our circle. Hosson’s dinner, 
I’m bound to say, was tip-top. He gave us turtle-soup 
(Guyter’s best), salmon, two different entrées (one was a 
sweet-bread, of course), a saddle of mutton and a capon, 
roast pheasants, cabinet pudding and jelly, and those jolly 
little cream cakes that Mrs. Broapsent, the confectioner, 
made better than any one else I can remember. I've got 
the old menu before me as I write: I always used to pocket 
| them before Mr. Roaers, the local butler, was able to sweep 
it away with the bread crumbs before dessert. Honson's 
wine, too, was excellent. Sherry to start with, then hock, 
then claret and champagne (nothing like so dry as we have 
to drink it now), and then port and a different claret to go 
round after the ladies had departed. 

However, we weren’t thinking much about the quality of 
the dinner: we could always take that on trust at Hosson’s. 
We were all watching the Jowetts. Mrs. Jowerr was very 
quiet. Hosson’s best stories didn’t seem to rouse her, though, 
of course, she smiled—bu‘ it was a mournful watery kind 
| of smile, without much subvtance to back it. Hitary Jowett, 
| on the other hand, did extremely well. He was soon deep 
| in conversation with Mrs. Hosson, and seemed to get on like 
a house on fire, occasionally turning round and drawing 
Mrs. Batey, the wife of Dr. Bamey, Headmaster of the 
Grammar School, into the conversation. Once the general 
conversation sank down and dropped, but Jowerr still went 
on, and we all heard him. “Of course,’”’ he was saying, 
‘dear Lady Mapex isn’t exactly the model of refinement 
and good manners. I quite agree with you there, Mrs. 
Honson; but still there’s a something about her—I can’t 
quite describe it’’——‘‘ A je ne sais quoi,’ put in Mrs. 
Hopson tentatively. ‘‘ Yes,’’ continued Jowett, “that’s 
it exactly—a je ne sais quoi—that makes you feel she has 
lived in good society, and is a Duke’s daughter after all. I 
admit her mother is greatly superior to her, in spite of her 
age. ‘Duchess,’ I said to her only last week—‘ Duchess, 
how is it that——’’ but here the talk swelled up again at 
the other end of the table, and we lost the end of Jowertt’s 
remark to the Duchess. 

Still, there was the fact: he knew a Duchess, and was 
sufficiently sure of himself to criticise the manners of a 
Duchess’s daughter! The surprising part of it all, though, 
was his saying he agreed with Mrs. Hosson about Lady 
Manet. She didn’t know Lady Mase CornrLtower from Eve 








| 








FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Young Lady'(from the Country). “How OoNVENIENT IT 18, AUNTIE, 
TO BE ABLE TO SEE ONESELF IN THESE LARGE SHop Winpows.” 

Auntie. “I ALWAYS AVOID SEEING MYSELF IN Soop Windows, Dear. THEY 
MAKE ONE LOOK 8O PLAIN aND ELperty! ” 





—we were all sure of that. Yet she must have ventured 
an opinion from which knowledge was to be presumed. 
Hosson himself had looked uncomfortable, and Greenway, 
a Radical, but not a bad fellow, had given a sort of sniffing 
cough; but there for the time the matter ended. Over the 
wine after dinner Jowetr went on expounding. He spoke 
of Earls by their nicknames ; he told a facetious and deroga- 
tory anecdote about a Prince—a German Prince, to be sure, 
but still a Prince; he knew and retailed to us some very 
choice scandal about a Marchioness: ‘I had it,’’ he said, 
“straight from Dick Garraway, and if he doesn’t know, 
all I can say is he ought to. Poor old Dickisz, what a wreck 
he is, though he still keeps his hair wonderfully. I haven't 
seen him very lately—have you?”’ This was to Tom Tranter, 
who murmured, ‘‘No—er—that is to say, no, not very 
lately,”’ and proceeded to ask Jowetr whether there was any 
truth in the rumour that Lord Bewsrinvce and his wife were 
not on speaking terms. ‘‘Lord Bewsrince?”’ returned 
Jowett, as though taxing his memory. “Oh, of course, 
Dickie GarrRaway, you mean. He was Dickie G. for so long 
before he succeeded to the title that he’s generally known 
by his old name. He and his wife! Ha! ha! Why, the 

haven’t met for five years.’’ This was a poser, but we all 
thought it served Tom right for presumption. Shortly 
afterwards we joined the ladies. 

I mustn’t linger over the melancholy story. The Jowerts 
had a great success, naturally, and we all felt somehow that 
we had gone up in the social scale, about which none of 
us had ever thought before. And yet we felt, too, that we 
had gone down in our own estimation. Jowerr knew so 
many big-wigs, and it seemed so easy for him to talk 
about them, that our simple primitiveness became a positive 
reproach to us. The Happy Evenings were deserted ; the 
Book and Magazine Club was neglected, and Hosson 





began to talk of going to a Levée and having Mrs. H. 
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presented at a Drawing Room. I’ve] 
no doubt he would have done it too, 
for I know he bought a Court suit, | 
cocked hat, knee breeches, silk stock- | 
ings, shoes, buckles, sword and all, and | 
JowETT promised that he and his wife 
would see them through, when suddenly 
the bubble burst. The Jowerrs went 
away for the summer holidays and 
never came back. All the bills were 
aid, everything was in order, but Tom 
TRANTER discovered that JOWEIT was a 
retired hair-dresser who had had a| 
flourishing shop in the west end of 
London, under another name. Hence 
his intimacy with the great and titled. 
This happened a year after that first 
dinner-party at Hopson’s. The shock 
was too great. Glen-Edward’s Avenue | 
never held up its head again. The | 
simple spell that had kept us together | 
had been broken, and not long after- | 
wards most of us betook ourselves with | 
the shattered relics of our simplicity | 
and a copy of Burke’s Peerage to| 
different quarters of London. We| 
rarely meet now. I saw Hopson the 
other day, and asked him if he had 
worn his Court suit lately. I was half 
afraid he might resent the allusion, but 
he didn’t. He only sighed and turned | 
away. 


(To be concluded.) 











THE DURBAR. | 

By a Peer’s Daughter. 
[The following descriptive article has already 
reached Mr. Punch’s offices. The error was 


obvious, and he at once gave orders for its 
redirection to the right quarter. ] 


Tse Durbar was a wonderful sight— 
for those who saw it, at all events. The 
magnificent display of jewels and orders, 
the richness of colour of the Native 
Princes, the glitter of the hundreds of 
eyes of the military, and the kaleido- 
scope of brilliant tints worn by the 
ladies, formed a never-to-be-forgotten 
picture. And then there were the 
elephants. Never were so many ele- 
phants gathered together before, not 
even at Barnum’s. Many well-known 
faces were seen there, and nearly all 
seemed to find it hot. In fact, anyone 
who goes to India will find that is the 
general complaint there. Lord Curzon, 
however, was cool, as always, and 
especially so to a party of rich Ameri- 
cans who wished to shake hands with 
him. All remarked how well the 
Viceretnz looked, and her marvellous 
confections impressed even the haughty 
and gaudy Orientals. The ever-popular 
Duke of Connavantr bore himself +i ht 
royally, and his likeness to other 
members of the Royal Family was 
noticed even by those who had never 





seen any of them. Lord Krrcnenrr, it 


“d Mey aety.d» 


VERY LIKE 













I! B | 
it arene 


A WHALE. 





Short-sighted Guest (seeing something brown moving, fired and bagged his host's leggings). 
“Pon my soul, I’M AWFULLY sorry. I ‘rHovcnt I was sHooTINe aT A Hare!” 


Host (peppered and peppery). ‘‘ Conrounp you, Sir! Am I aNnyTHING LiKE A Hare?” 











need scarcely be said, was as imper- 
turbable and silent as ever, except 
when trodden on inadvertently by an 
elephant; and even then his Lordship 
only spoke one word. 

Altogether the great event may be 
said to have passed off with scarcely a 
hitch, which was largely due to the 
prohibition of motor-cars. If one were 
hypercritical, something might be said 
about the rendering of the National 
Anthem. Some of the bandsmen cer- 
tainly had not the wonderful power 
they once had, and, if they played as 
deliciously as ever, they certainly played 
no better. It only remains to say that 
everyone who was anyone seemed to be 
at the Durbar. In a word, it was a 





scene of gorgeous magnificence, the like 
of which we have never seen. 





Tuat excitable ecclesiastic controver- 
sialist Sir Henry Howorrts, who is per- 
petually breaking out in a fresh column 
of the Times, thinks that a certain Mr. 
Leeper (whom he apparently considers 
a person to be avoided, as though he 
spelt the first syllable of his name with 
only one “e”’) ought not to remain 
where he is as an Anglican. Does he 
want Mr. Leeper to become a Jumper? 


“The Eternal City!” as the Stock- 
broker’s old clerk exclaimed on arriving 
at the office 10 a.m. on a foggy morning. 
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OTR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Ir Lady Biessinatoy were still with us she would look 
with amazement, not untinctured by envy, upon The Book 
of Beauty, a magnificent volume Messrs. Hutcutnson have 
prepared in commemoration of the Coronation of King 
Epwarp Tue SreventH. The Countess edited her Books of 
Beauty; not one approaches comparison with the work 
accomplished by her successor in the field, Mrs. F. H. 
Wittiamson, who has arranged this rare specimen. One 
peculiarity of the undertaking is that, whilst there are 
fifty full-page and many smaller photogravure portraits 
of the most beautiful and distinguished women of the 
day, there are no reproductions from photographs. Each 
illustration, the work of an eminent Paris firm of engravers, 
is taken direct from a portrait by one or other of the greatest 
painters of yesterday and to-day. The result is a dream of 
fair women not exceeded in beauty by the memorable one 
feigned by Tenyyson’s fancy. The literary matter, con- 
tributed by men and women of note, is printed on hand- 
made paper specially manufactured. In all respects it 
forms a worthy and unique memorial of a historic event. 
Like its predecessor, a collection of portraits of the celebrities 
of the Court during the latter years of Queen Victoria's 
reign (which book-collectors know is to-day at a considerable 
premium), the work is appropriately published on the 
subscription principle in vogue with Lady BEssincTon. 





To “sportsmen ’’ Dead Certainties, by ‘‘ NaTHaniEL Gus- 
Bins ’’ (Jonun Lona), will be probably interesting or amusing. 
By the ordinary reader the majority of the stories will be 
found decidedly amusing, the minority a trifle puzzling. 

As a stirring story of true adventure for the boy who 
appreciates his history and heroes up-to-date my premiére 
Baronitess heartily recommends With Kitchener in_ the 
Soudan, by G. A. Henty (Bracke anv Son, Ltd.). The 
interest never flags from the moment the disinherited young 
man makes his start from Alexandria till he is safely home 
again. This is almost the last of the works that Heyty so 
loved to write, and his boyish admirers were so delighted to 
read. Also from the same firm comes The Fairclough Family, 
by Mrs. Henry Crark. A little sentiment, a touch of secret 
mystery, and wedding bells at finish. It just sufficiently 
reaches the borderland of a novel to gratify the ‘“ maiden 
of blushing fifteen.’’ It is well illustrated by G. Dewan 
Hammonp, R.I. 





His Majesty Baby and Some Common People (Hopper anp 
StoueuHton), introduced by Ian Mactaren, turn out to be a 
charming company. They are what the wise would call 
slight sketches. But they are touched in with the swift 
movement, the accuracy, and the daintiness of colour that 
mark the master hand. The sketch that gives its name to 
the volume is based on nothing more than the casual coming 
across a baby in charge of its mother in a bus. In its 
literary style my Baronite recognises touches worthy of 
Dickens, rarer still, of Cartes Laws. Another chapter, 
devoted to the lecture platform, comprises some delightful 
memories of tours in the United States and elsewhere. 
“News of a Famous Victory’’ has an interest and value 
beyond its vivid description of the streets of London on the 
night when word came that Ladysmith was relieved. It 
brings into strong light the national feeling at the moment 
about General Bu.ter, then recognised as the deliverer, stub- 
bornly fighting his way to the aid of the beleaguered 
garrison. Since then prejudice, the stern necessity that 
compels officialdom to offer a victim, and, not least effective, 
errors of judgment on the part of a soldier more at home on 
the battlefield than the public platform, have obscured 
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A FAMINE IN DANCiNG MEN. 


Maud writes to us :—‘“‘ Dear Mr. Puxcu,—Can’? You DO SOMETHING 
TO MAKE ALL THE MEN STOP PLAYING BRIDGE AND COME AND DANCE WITH 
ETHEL AND ME? LAST SEASON WE NEVER DREAMT OF GIVING THAT AWFUL 
Mr. THYNGE EVEN A SQUARE. THIS SEASON HE’S QUITE IN REQUEST, AND 
PUTS ON NO END OF SIDE OVER IT.” 








General Buiier’s fame and broken his career. The latter 
is irremediable; the other will come right in the end. 
Meanwhile Ian Mactaren has, incidentally, done a good thing 
in reminding a fickle public how they received News of a 
Famous Victory. 





Although the Baron cannot conscientiously approve of 
Marie Stewart and Hype Turver’s book of eccentric comic 
sketches entitled A Zoological Collection (SKEFFINGTON) as a 
work of art, yet the ridiculous ideas which the amateurish 
designs illustrate are full of original fun and most quaint 
conceits. 


The new edition of Penelope's Irish Experiences, by Kate 
Douctas Wicarn (Gay anv Birp), is a capital travelling com- 
panion for either a veritable voyageur or one qui fait le tour 
de sa chambre, within the limits of ‘‘ his mind,’’ which “‘ to 
him a kingdom is.’ Pleasantly tripping goes Penelope, avoid- 
ing such pitfalls as would have endangered the book’s 
popularity. The illustrations by Mr. C. E. Brock are among 
the best things this clever artist has done, and suggest that 
if a new edition of Carteton’s Tales of the Irish Peasantry, 
or of Lover’s or Lever’s works be demanded, here is a 
skilled pencil with fine point. Tue Baron ve B.-W. 





Ir is said that “2200 Irish donkeys have been shipped 
for South Africa.” They get their passage and feeding for 
nothing, and find immediate employment when they land. 
How many of the unemployed are there who would be only 
too glad to make asses of themselves on the same terms! 
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